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as we meet it in Marlowe and Chapman, nor of the
Puritan Reformation as it sounds in Milton. The
spirit of his poetry is that of the age which was passing
away, the age of romance and allegory and the cult of
courtly love, the religion of lave. The Faerie Queene
is the last poem whose direct descent is from the
Romance of the Rose, through Tasso and Ariosto. I
speak, of course, of the effect of the poem on the
imagination, not of its express purpose. The allegory
is there to remind us from time to time that, as
Dowden says, 'the end of the whole is virtuous
action'. Nor do I wish to deny that in his own way
Spenser does homage to ideals of holiness and purity
and loyalty as well as courage and love. So does
Ariosto; so does Tasso. We are apt to be a little self-
righteous about the superior piety and purity of
Protestant poetry; to think, both Americans and
English, that seriousness is the first of virtues, and to
misjudge a flippant and humorous poet like Ariosto,
Mr. R. Neil Dodge, an American critic, quotes
examples of borrowings by Spenser where what is
comic or ironical in Ariosto's poem is by the English-
man taken quite seriously; and he adds: 'When
Spenser read the Orlando Furioso for suggestions he
read it in the light of his own serene idealism.' It
might with equal justice be said that the English poet
is deficient in a sense of humour. For it is not fair to
judge Ariosto only by the cynical, ironical, humorous
strain in his work. Mr. Edmund Gardner contends
that Ariosto is a far more serious poet than his
predecessor Boiardo, that his whole attitude towards
women is far higher, that 'Bradamante is a maiden
warrior though no mere virago, as pure and stead-
fast as our Spenser's own Britomart, but incom-
parably more human and loveable'. The worst canto
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